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| ON BEHALF OF THE BUILDING COMMITTEE, 
lQ MR. L. E. HOLDEN FORMALLY TRANSFERS 

THE CHURCH EDIFICE TO THE BOARD 

OF TRUSTEES. 

The Building Committee received a commission from 
the Trustees of the Church of the Unity to build this 
church edifice, which we have assembled this day to dedi- 
cate. It is my pleasure to acknowledge your personal and 
efficient co-operation as a member of the Building Com- 
mittee, and as Chairman of the Committee to deliver the 
building completed to the Trustees through you as Presi- 
dent of the Board. We have worked in harmony and with 
constant desire and determination that the donors should 
have value received for the money devoted to the build- 
ing of the Church. After many meetings and confer- 
ences, the Association, the Trustees and the Building 
Committee agreed upon the plans. Mr. Herbert B. Briggs^ 
of Barnum & Company, of Cleveland, has had charge of 
the construction and has given faithful, honest and intelli- 
gent oversight to the work. The Chapel with all its ap- 
pointments for instruction and social gatherings is, we 
think, in every way complete. This Church building is ad- 
mirable in design and execution, and will stand we hope, 
for many years as a radiant center for liberal civic thought 
and liberal religion. 

Thanking the Trustees for the Commission given to the 
Building Committee, it is our great pleasure to deliver to 
them the Church Building completed. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE BUILDING BY PROF. C 

H. BENJAMIN, PRESIDENT OF THE 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

It is hard to find words at this time to express one's 
feelings. Words come and in plenty, but they are not the 
right words. 

I can only say that I thank your committee for this 
work which has been so well done and that I thank you 
for the wisdom and judgment with which you have guided 
the work. 

On behalf of the Board of Trustees of the Church of 
the Unity, allow me to give grateful thanks for this new 
church building with all that it means to us; as an audi- 
torium where we may gather to listen to word and to song ; 
as a chapel where we may lend a hand ; as a place of social 
meeting by weekday as well as Sunday and as a work-shop 
where all may labor together in the common cause. For 
let us remember that we are not merely sheep following 
a shepherd but rather soldiers marching with a general — 
a general whom we always find in the front rank. 

Finally we thank you for these four walls, binding the 
parts into one whole, in a harmony and a unity symbolic 
of the faith for which we stand. 
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SERMON BY REVEREND MINOT J. SAVAGE, D. D. 

When I preached in this city before, there were a good 
many standing, as there are today. I made a remark at 
that time which I find has been remembered as something 
new and carrying with it a little crumb of comfort. I told 
those who were obliged to stand, that I was very sorry, 
and that the only consolation I could offer was that I 
shared that disability with them, for I also have to stand. 
I hope that we may all of us become sufficiently absorbed 
in some high thoughts and ideals and hopes, so that we 
may forget to be weary. 

The Church. 

I shall speak to you this morning concerning The 
Church. My text I find in the first letter of Paul to 
Timothy, the 3rd chapter and the 15th verse: " The Church 
of the living God." 

Is there a living God? Is there a church of the living 
God? If there be, then in spite of all the evil and sor- 
row and darkness, we may sing the song of Pippa : 

" God's in his heaven : 

All's right with the world." 

A hundred years ago the beliefs of the people in this 
country and in England were practically settled, and there 
was a certain unanimity and homogeneity in those beliefs. 
They believed substantially the same things about the 
world, about God, about the origin and destiny of man, 
about this life and the next, for they supposed that they 
had authoritative, divine warrant for all these beliefs. 
But as we look abroad over the face of society today, we 
note a great change, and a change that has disturbed and 
troubled many. People are no longer so sure as to their 
beliefs as they once were. We do not now claim to know 
so much about the universe, about God, about the creation 
of man, about the next world, as our fathers supposed 
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they knew. So there is doubt and trouble abroad; and 
there are many people who are beginning to question as 
to whether or not religion is a permanent element in 
human life. There are those who claim to be scholars, 
who say that it was something belonging to the period of 
the world's childhood; that as we become civilized it has 
to be outgrown, we are to have philosophy and science 
and practical philanthrophy in the place of religion. This 
is the belief of many. Some are glad and some are 
seriously troubled and disturbed. It is not the bad people, 
it is not the ignorant people, who are cherishing and giv- 
ing expression to some of these doubts ; it is frequently the 
noblest and the finest and most scholarly men of the age. 

Then, as we look back down toward the beginning of 
human history, we are beginning to note the fact that not 
only theological theories have been outgrown and cast 
away, but that religions by the hundred have died. Along 
the pathway by which humanity has advanced from the 
jungle to the present high point of its civilization, there 
are everywhere ruined temples, broken-down altars, and 
we know that there are hundreds not only, but thousands 
of gods who used to be worshipped, whose very names 
today are forgotten. It is not strange then, it seems to 
me, that there should be persons troubled over this ques- 
tion, wondering what is to be the issue and outcome 
of this process of development of which we are a part. 

But what is it that has been happening; is it anything 
very strange, is it anything that ought to startle us or de- 
press us? Is it not precisely the same kind of thing in 
religion that has been happening in every other department 
of thought and life? Men have been growing, that is 
all. And growing means outgrowing — outgrowing old, 
crude, ignorant, partial, incomplete theories and con- 
ceptions of things. We have learned more about the 
universe, and we have a new astronomy. We have 
learned more about the earth under our feet, and we have 
a new geology. We have learned more about the con- 
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stituent elements of which the phenomena of nature 
around us are composed, and we have a new chemistry. 
Men have been learning. And it is one characteristic of 
this century that there never in all the history of the 
past has come to the world such a new flood of divine 
revelation as has been vouchsafed to us. We are com- 
pelled to have new thoughts about the world, about God, 
about man, about destiny, because we have a new flood 
of light thrown on all these vast problems. 

But does this mean that religion is in danger, that the 
church is to pass away? For the church, let me say in 
passing, is only the organization of the religious thought 
and life in Christendom at any particular period of its 
history. If the religion remains, then the church will re- 
main in some form, not necessarily with the same creeds, 
not necessarily with the same symbols, the same cere- 
monies that we have today, but it must remain as the 
organization of the religious life, if the religious life itself 
remains. Is religion going to remain? If you will give 
me your careful attention for a moment while I help you 
to see what religion essentially is, you will see that the 
question answers itself. 

What do we mean by religion? Not our religion, not 
Unitarianism, not Presbyterianism, not Christianity, not 
Buddhism; but only when we get down beneath the sur- 
face of them all do we find out what religion itself means. 
What is it? On its intellectual side it is man's thought 
about the relation existing between himself and the in- 
visible powers or power manifested in the universe. All 
the great thoughts of the world are accompanied by emo- 
tions; so we have the emotional side of the religious life, 
high and noble emotions if our thoughts of God are high 
and noble ; degraded and full of fear if our thoughts are 
unworthy. As the great thoughts and emotions of the 
world tend always to incarnate themselves in some out- 
ward form, so the religious thoughts and the religious 
feelings of the world have found expression in altars, 
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sacrifices, rituals, ceremonials, symbols, prayers, temples, 
priesthoods, congregations and ministers in the modern 
world. They find the natural expression that is fitting 
to the particular age. 

But what is it all for? What is it that the religious 
men of the world have been trying to do from the begin- 
ning until now? They have been trying to find God, 
trying to get into right relations with God. That is 
what religion means. The North American Indian, plac- 
ing a bit of tobacco leaf upon a stump and praying to the 
Great Spirit; the Hebrews in the temple of Solomon; 
Jesus and his followers in Jerusalem; the great churches 
of the Middle Ages; the reformers of the world, Luther 
and Channing, down to us today, have all been trying to 
find God, trying to get into right relations with Him. That 
is what religion always has meant from the beginning of 
human history, and it is what it means today. 

And do you note that this means man's eternal search 
for the secret of life? For we have life just in so far 
as we find God and get into right relations with him. No 
possible change that can pass over the human mind can 
antiquate or outgrow religion. Suppose you become an 
agnostic. Well, the agnostic knows — knows as Herbert 
Spencer says, with a certainty that attaches to no other 
item of knowledge — that there is an infinite and eternal 
power back of all the phenomena of the universe, and of 
which they are only a changing and passing expres- 
sion. And John Fiske tells us that this power must be 
regarded by us as quasi human. Herbert Spencer again, 
in another place, tells us that the power manifested in 
the universe around us is the same power which wells up 
in us under the form of consciousness. If you say you 
are an agnostic, even then you know that that power ex- 
ists. It was here before you were born; it will be here 
after you have passed away; and while you live the one 
most important thing of all is that you know as much as 
possible about the laws of that power, and that, so far as 
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you can, you obey those laws. For that knowledge and 
that obedience mean life, health, prosperity, everything 
that you can possibly desire. 

Suppose you think you are an atheist? No matter 
if the ultimate facts of this universe are mere force 
and matter ; force and matter are eternal, force and matter 
were here before you were born; force and matter will 
be here after you have passed away; and while you are 
living here the one most important thing for you to do is 
to find out the laws of force and matter and obey them, 
because all you desire hinges on that Force and matter, 
if that is all there is, are your father and mother. 

A thing I wish you to note is just here : This relation- 
ship between the individual soul and the eternal power 
manifested in the universe, is the one essential thing in re- 
ligion; and to find this power, to find out its laws, to get 
into right relation to this power, to think truly and live 
rightly, that is what it means. This is the essential thing 
in religion, and this is the essential thing in every human 
life. 

Do you not see then that religion can never be out- 
grown? You may change your theories about it as many 
times as you please, but the eternal fact must remain. 
As well might a ship's captain think he could outsail the 
horizon that encloses him on every hand; as well might 
an eagle think he could outfly the air in which he finds 
leverage for his wings; as for a man to think' he can 
escape or outgrow the religious life. As long as the 
universe stands, and as long as there is a man in it capable 
of thinking and feeling, so long will this relationship, 
which is the eternal and unescapable essence of religion, 
endure. 

It is not then any longer an intelligent, practical ques- 
tion as to whether religion is going to. remain. The only 
practical question for you and me is as to what we are 
going to do about it, is as to what kind of attitude we 
shall take toward it ; as to whether we shall encourage the 
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highest and noblest manifestations of religious thought 
and life; that is, whether we shall try to help the world 
on a little, or whether we shall do all we can to hold it 
back and ourselves back with it. 

The Church, I have said, is, since Christianity came, 
the outward embodiment, the incarnation, so to speak, 
of the religious thought and life. There has been a great 
change in these thoughts and theories from the far-off 
beginning of the world. Period after period have men 
passed through, as they are passing through the period 
of doubt and discussion again today, period after period 
when they have wondered as to whether they were going 
to lose something precious out of their lives. But as we 
look back today, do we not see that it has been some- 
thing finer and better at every new step ahead that the 
world has taken ? When the Ptolemaic theory of the uni- 
verse was displaced by the Copernican, it did not put out 
the light of any of the stars; it only gave us a new and 
grander conception of them. So every step forward that 
the world has taken with regard to religious thought and 
life has been a gain to religion and not a loss. 

To illustrate what I mean, a young lady came to me 
in New York three or four years ago, very much interested 
in Unitarianism, wishing to find out what it was, and 
wanting to attend my church. Her father was the kind 
of an Episcopalian who thought he believed it, but never 
went to church. He said to his daughter, when he found 
she was interested in Unitarianism, said it a little bitterly, 
" Isn't your mother's religion good enough for you ? " And 
then I thought, if Abraham's mother's religion had been 
good enough for him, he would have stayed in polytheism, 
we should not have had the grand Hebrew faith. Had 
Jesus' mother's religion been good enough for Him, we 
should have had no Christianity. Had Luther's mother's 
religion been good enough for him we should have had no 
Protestantism. If Channing's mother's religion had been 
good enough for him we should have had no Unitarianism. 
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Do you not see, the way to honor father and mother is 
not to keep on to the end of your life going through the 
routine which they went through, repeating parrot-like the 
words which they repeated; but with the same devotion, 
the same consecration, the same love of truth which ani- 
mated them, to be true today to your better opportunities, 
as they were true yesterday to their poorer ones. That is 
what it means to honor father and mother. Imitate their 
spirit and life, not merely repeat over the particular things 
which they said and did. 

The Church has not always been perfect; it is far from 
perfect today. But I wish to call your special attention 
to this one great fact, which the critics of the religious 
life of man, it seems to me, do not take into account: the 
organized religious life of the world at any particular 
period of the history of the world, has always been the 
best thing there was. It has been the one thing that has 
stood for the ideal, for the divine, for the search after 
God and for obedience to him. The Church has sometimes 
been ignorant, sometimes been superstitious, sometimes 
been cruel ; but that has been when humanity was ignorant 
and superstitious and cruel. Perhaps you will remember 
the old minister, who uttered a very wise saying, whether 
he was conscious of it or not, who said that if the Lord 
were going to have a church down in his village, it had got 
to be made out of the kind of people that were there. The 
church has always been made out of the kind of people 
that were in existence at the time ; it has to be. But the 
Church in its ideal and purpose stands for the grandest 
thing that the human mind can conceive. 

Consider for a moment two or three of the things that 
people are proposing to substitute for the church. Can 
literature take the place of the Church? What is litera- 
ture ? It simply expresses the life of the time ; it does not 
necessarily make people better. Can art and beauty take 
the place of the Church? They ornament and express 
certain esthetic ideals, but they do not necessarily make 
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people any better. Can music take the place of religion? 
Music does not necessarily make people morally any bet- 
ter. Can philosophy take the place of religion? Philos- 
ophy, anyway, is only for the few ; but speculations about 
the nature of the universe and the nature of man, do not 
necessarily make people any better. Can laws improve 
the world ? You know perfectly well that you can enforce 
no law that is very much ahead of the average popular 
opinion ; it is simply a clumsy machine for social self-pro- 
tection, it does not necessarily make people any better. 
Does science? Herbert Spencer ought to know. In his 
very last book, published during his lifetime, he tells us 
that the intellectualization of the world is not necessarily 
at all its moralization. That is, the development of the 
intellect does not necessarily make men and women better, 
morally or spiritually. It may make a man only keener 
and sharper in his ability to prey on his fellow men. 

None of these things then can take the place of the cul- 
tivation of the religious life. The Church, the ideal 
Church, that which is true to the highest thought of life 
and love of God and men, this is the only thing to which 
we can look for the salvation of men. Did you ever stop 
to think of it ? I have said it a great many times and shall 
say it a great many times more, that the Church is the 
only institution on earth that exists for the one single 
purpose of making men and women what they ought to be ; 
there is no other institution that exists for that. Its one 
thought is to find God, ahd help men and women to obey 
God, and that means everything, so far as this life and 
any other possible life may be concerned. 

Consider for just a minute now how really practical this 
is. Suppose I could get perfectly into right relation 
with God, what would it mean to me, an individual? 
It would mean in the first place, perfect health of body; 
for all disease is simply a departure from the divine ideal 
of God's laws. What would it mean mentally? It would 
mean my being perfectly related to God's truth. What 
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would it mean esthetically ? It would mean that I should 
admire and love all that is truly and divinely beautiful. 
What would it mean morally? It would mean that I 
should be in perfect relation to my fellow men in every 
range and department of life. That would mean a perfect 
society. What would it mean spiritually ? It would mean 
that I should live a life of joyful and conscious recognition 
of my sonship to the eternal Father. If I could be per- 
fectly religious, I should lead a perfect and a perfectly 
blessed and happy life. 

Now, let us look over the world and see what the 
carrying out of the ideals of the Church might practically 
do. Of course, take it here in Cleveland if you will, if all 
the people in Cleveland should live out the ideals of 
Jesus of Nazareth, live the life of a true Church, vice 
and crime would pass out of existence in a night — of 
course that goes without saying. What would it mean 
in regard to poverty ? It would mean the practical aboli- 
tion of poverty. In the great city of New York I have 
learned to recognize one thing — that apart from those 
who are sick and those who are incapable of earning a 
living, mentally incapable, the poverty, the worst kind 
of poverty, the poverty of the slums, is almost always 
rooted in morals. If people are true and noble and live 
the right moral and spiritual life, nearly all the poverty 
of the world would pass out of existence in a year. I 
would undertake myself to meet every case of poverty in 
the city of New York, if I could get rid of the moral 
evils and the impostors, and have only the necessary 
poverty that must always exist among people, however 
good and true they are. 

What would it do if the Church could have her way 
in regard to the dishonesty of the world, the commercial 
dishonesties ? Of course they would cease to exist. Take 
as an illustration a great strike. What is the difficulty in 
a strike? Is it that there is some great intellectual ques- 
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tion that the wisest people cannot settle ? There is hardly 
ever a question involved that might not be settled in an 
hour. It is simply that the employers on the one hand 
and the employes on the other, wish to overreach and get 
the better of each other, instead of doing the simple, fair 
and honest thing. 

And take it in regard to the great wars of the world, 
like that horror in the far East, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are dying and hundreds of thousands of 
women's hearts are broken. Is there any great question 
between Russia and Japan that might not be intellectually 
and fairly disposed of in a day? Not one. If the people 
on both sides wished simply to do that which is right 
there need be no more war. 

Take our political corruption, is not the same thing 
true there? If men always desired only that which is 
best, to serve each other, to reach the highest ideals and 
ends, these would cease to exist. 

Disease would practically pass away from the world if 
the Church could have her way and her divine ideals 
were lived out among men and women all over the world. 
There would be no evil left of any account except death, 
and if we could accept the whisper of the divine Spirit 
that has come to devout souls in all ages, we should learn 
to feel that death was not an enemy any longer, but a 
friend; that he was the gate-opener to set us free, give 
us release, that we might enter on a larger and grander 
life. 

This, then, is the point I wish to impress on you this 
morning, that the religious life is the righteous life, and 
that the way of the true and noble and consecrated Church 
is the one way, is the only way, to deliver the world from 
its great, crushing burdens of evil and heartache and 
despair. All the good that there ever has come to the 
world from the beginning has come along these lines. 
It is all very well to make discoveries, physical discov- 
eries in the heavens, to investigate the surface of the 
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earth, to harness the lightnings, as we say, and the mighty 
powers of nature; but these do not necessarily make the 
world any better. Suppose while here in Cleveland I 
can hear my friend talk in New York; that is not the 
thing that touches the advance of civilization ; it is what 
he says and the spirit in which he says it, that tells me 
as to whether the world is better or worse. What dif- 
ference does it make that I can fly on the wings of steam 
from here to Chicago? It is a great convenience and 
helps on the physical development of the world; but that 
which touches the real welfare of society is the question 
as to what kind of a man I am when I get to Chicago, 
what I go there for, what I propose to do, the spirit 
I carry with me, and the methods with which I deal with 
my fellow men. It is the cultivation of truth, of sym- 
pathy, of love, of tenderness, of the spirit of help, of 
brotherhood — it is the growth of these things that marks 
the advance of civilization. Man is civilized today by 
as much as he has developed these qualities, and for no 
other reason whatever. Say I not truth then when I 
say that it is the carrying out of the ideals of the Church 
that the world needs above and beyond every other con- 
ceivable thing? 

Now, what is the practical application of all this? It 
is just here: since the world needs for its deliverance 
from evil and sorrow that all men and women should get 
into right relations with God, find out His laws, His 
ways, follow them, lead the ideal life, the spiritual life 
for which the Church stands, what follows? It follows 
that it is your highest duty — and when I say that I am 
speaking to every single person in this house — it is your 
highest duty to take that course of life which shall make 
you of the highest service in bringing to pass this end. 
There is nothing else that touches the height and depth 
and sweep of obligation as does this. What does that 
mean ? I think it means becoming an active, earnest, con- 
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secrated member of some church. And I will tell you 
why. If by trying it, conscientiously, faithfully, you make 
up your mind that you can make the world morally and 
spiritually better off by yourself alone, then go off by 
yourself alone and do it; but do it, you have no business 
to shirk it, you are a traitor to God and humanity if you 
do shirk it. If you follow that course of life that con- 
tinues the burdens and evils and sorrows of the world, 
then you are responsible for them. It is your business' 
earnestly to consider the question and follow that course 
of conduct which will help the world most speedily to be 
delivered from these great burdens. I believe that the 
quickest way to do it is to unite with some church. 

Why? Why do business men of a community get to- 
gether and form firms, trusts? Why do musicians and 
artists and scientific men unite together and have their 
organizations, their associations ? Because experience has 
demonstrated that they can do a great deal more by 
joining hands with those that are interested in the same 
things, than they can off by themselves alone. I believe 
the same principle holds in regard to moral and religious 
matters as well as it does anywhere else. Therefore I 
say it is my conviction for these many years, that every 
man ought either to unite with some religious organiza- 
tion, or think the matter over seriously and give a reason 
why he does not. Because the ideal religious organiza- 
tion means simply the co-operation of those who are inter- 
ested in these things for the sake of bringing to pass in 
the world truth and righteousness, and because you do 
not choose to acknowledge that obligation does not set 
you free. There is not a man or woman in Cleveland 
today who is not under just as much obligation to be 
true to God and to help his or her fellow men, as the 
minister of this church is, or the minister of any other 
church. There is no difference in the reach, the sacred- 
ness, the imperativeness of this obligation. Does that 
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mean that I think you all here in Cleveland ought to join 
this church? It means nothing of the kind. I am a 
Unitarian, though I was not born or trained one. I am 
here as the result of experience and conviction. I claim 
no absolute infallibility for Unitarianism. I am not here 
this morning to dictate to the rest of you and tell you 
that you all ought to be Unitarians. But I do tell you 
this — and I believe with the authority of God's eternal 
truth — you ought to associate yourselves with whatever 
church best voices your convictions intellectually, your 
moral and spiritual ideals; and you ought to keep your 
minds open and your ears open for any new word that 
God may give out of His sweet heaven. Be ready to fol- 
low the leading of God as Abraham was. Almost the 
grandest thing said about any man in the Old Testament, 
was said about Abraham. He heard the voice, the com- 
mand of God, and he went out, not knowing whither he 

went." He obeyed. There are thousands of people today 
who do not like to attach themselves to causes that are 
not popular. Remember what Lowell says in his great 
poem "The Present Crisis": 

" Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched 
crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to be just. 
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Listen for the last and highest word that God has to 
speak, and then humbly, gladly, proudly follow, whether 
you go alone or with the crowd. 

You may not think that it is altogether unfitting, as 
this is a Unitarian church, if at the close I say a few 
words touching what Unitarianism in my judgment stands 
for. It is a democratic church. I wonder sometimes, as 
I look at the other churches, or a good many of them, that 
we here in democratic America, where we are so proud 
of "a government of the people and by the people and 
for the people," should hold the democratic principle so 
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lightly in our churches, should be willing to have them 
aristocracies, or tyrannies, monarchies. It is a democratic 
church; it is the rule of the brotherhood. The next 
point that distinguishes us as Unitarians is that we place 
the truth, however new it is or however old, higher than 
any man's opinion or any set of men's opinions, however, 
by whomsoever, whensoever recorded. We have no bind- 
ing intellectual creed. Why? Because we believe noth- 
ing? I was trained in the orthodox church and preached 
in it for eight or nine years, and never believed one-half 
as much as I do at this moment; and yet no man ever 
yet wrote a creed that I am willing to sign. Why? I 
am perfectly willing, if it would be any comfort or help 
to anybody, to write out my creed today, thirty-nine 
articles or any number that anyone wishes, but I am not 
willing to take my oath that I may not learn something 
new before tomorrow morning; and if I do I propose 
to keep myself free to accept it. The men who wrote 
the Westminster Confession were noble men and wrote the 
best they knew; but they were men, and the world is 
two or three hundred years older than it was then, and 
we know a hundred times more about everything else 
besides religion than they did. Why should we not be 
as competent as they to write our own creed? If a man 
promises to believe the same thing throughout his whole 
life, did you ever stop to think what it means ? It means 
inevitably one of two things; that he will learn nothing 
more about it, or if he does — I don't like to say what it 
means — it means that he will lie about it, that he will 
keep on saying he believes what he does not believe. 
That is the attitude of Unitarianism toward the creed. 
We wish to keep ourselves free to seek after truth, since 
truth is the only thing that is sacred. A mistake, though 
it be thousands of years old, moss-covered and revered and 
consecrated, is nothing but a mistake, and a truth is 
divine, and though we may have found it out this morning 
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it is as old as God. The truth-seeker is the only God- 
seeker. 

Then, we care everything for worship. I do not mean 
now necessarily certain ritualistic forms of worship. 
If you will analyze the word "worship/' you will find 
that the root idea is admiration. A worshipper is the man 
who looks up and admires, who sees something higher 
than his present attainment and bends reverently in its 
presence. The worshipper is the man haunted by an 
unattained ideal. And did you ever stop to think that 
man is the only being on earth who is haunted by the 
sense of imperfection, of the unattained, of the ideal? 
And this is the condition of all growth. 

And the other point that I will speak of is service. We 
have no truth, we have no life, which we do not feel 
that we are under the highest obligation, so far as possi- 
ble, to share with others. This church exists then for 
these things — freedom, truth, worship, service. 

And now, a word to the people connected with this 
society. You have a beautiful building. You have all 
the conveniences for carrying on your religious lifework. 
Now what ? I have known churches which struggled until 
they had a beautiful church, a satisfactory minister, good 
music, an income sufficient to pay all running expenses, 
and then lay back and said, "Now let us have a good 
time; we have accomplished that which we have been 
striving after." But when you have these things, instead 
of being through, you are just ready to begin. What 
would you think of an army which would say, " We have 
a fine general, we have good tents, equipments, arms, 
ammunition; now let us lie back and have a pleasant 
time?" What is an army for? There is no need of an 
army unless there are battles to fight There is no need 
of a church unless there is work to be done. You have 
then your equipment, your means ready to hand. Now, 
in the love of God, in the spirit of Jesus, consecrate your- 
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selves to building up and leading on the life of this great, 
beautiful city. If in this spirit we give ourselves to God 
and our fellow men, then the time will soon come when 
the "low, sad music of humanity" shall sink down the 
past and be forgotten, and when the dream of the poets, 
of the prophets and the seers of all the ages shall be 
realized, when the light of God shall guide the feet of 
every seeker after truth, and the joy of God sing its song 
of triumph in every human heart. 
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GREETINGS FROM FORMER MINISTER. 
Reverend Marion Murdock. 

I am glad indeed to greet you all on so happy an 
occasion as this. I am glad to see so tangible and beau- 
tiful an evidence of service, and sacrifice, and continued 
faithfulness to a great cause. I say great cause because 
I believe more and more in the greatness of it, in the 
power of the principles for which this church stands 
to make life larger, deeper, saner, sweeter, truer. I be- 
lieve that society is to be reconstructed by this new inter- 
pretation of faith and morals, which has been so ably 
defined for you this morning. Faith as it was in the past 
was defined, you remember, by a logical Oxford student 
who said, " Faith is that attitude of the mind by which 
we are enabled to believe that which is not true." Now 
, this church stands for the attitude of mind by which 
we are able to believe that which is true, the truth that 
conforms to science, the truth that takes hold of universal 
law, universal nature, universal life. 

I wonder if the liberal church fully realizes what it 
meant to our ancestors, our English ancestors, for ex- 
ample, to hand down these principles in religion we hold 
so dear; I wonder if we realize how they suffered for 
them, how tfiey were ready to die for them, how they 
built their humble chapels under the ban of the Established 
Church, and made heroic sacrifice of money and of social, 
educational and business privileges, to sustain them. I 
never so fully comprehended the heroisms of our liberal 
religion as when visiting the little chapels of southwestern 
England. The truths, my friends, for which this free 
church stands are the truths for which brave little bands 
of people in English homes are making today, a devoted 
struggle such as you in America can Hardly realize. 
Martyrdoms of the past we recall. We remember, I trust, 
that these are the truths for which Priestly was banished, 
for which Servetus was burned, for which Bruno suf- 
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fered martyrdom; but they are the truths for which at 
the present time many a man and woman in the old 
world — and sometimes in the new — is enduring a kind 
of religious persecution, — if the two words religious and 
persecution can indeed be coupled. 

To hear these people of England tell of their expe- 
riences, and of the struggles their parents and their prede- 
cessors in the faith made in the building of those historic 
chapels would stir your liberty-loving spirits to the very 
depths, and make you value more intensely this lovely 
church home, and the principles for which it stands. 

Do you realize, I ask again, what a debt you owe, to be 
paid only by fidelity, for the freedom of worship, and 
the light that shines for you in matters of faith? If 
you do you will make this consecrated church an increas- 
ingly strong one, you will count it an honor to be pro- 
moters of the truths of God proclaimed here, of the larger 
interpretations of faith, of inspiration, of religion, which 
Dr. Savage has so eloquently presented. 

Our mission is, in brief, to help people to receive 
directly the life of God ; to help people, to help ourselves, 
to get into harmony with spiritual and moral and physical 
laws, which are so linked together, so constantly over- 
lapping each other that we hardly know which are phys- 
ical and which are moral and spiritual. We are to help 
each other, wherever we go, to make the far-reaching 
application of this faith; to show that all phases of 
sciences, all inspirations of literature, all wisdom and all 
knowledge, are but means to an end, that end spiritual 
living and doing. 

I am glad, I am happy today that we are still working 
together for this cause. It is a great cause. God help 
us to serve it without intolerance, without prejudice, but 
with a full consciousness of its value to ourselves and to 
those who follow us. 

That you may be richly blessed in your devoted efforts, 
is my most earnest wish. 
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GREETING FROM FORMER MINISTER. 
Reverend Florence Buck. 

I am glad indeed of the opportunity which this service 
gives of carrying out the apostolic injunction to rejoice 
with them that rejoice. To you who have built this beau- 
tiful house of worship this is an hour of sacred joy. In 
this building are hopes realized, desires fulfilled, purposes 
achieved. You have not built this church with the 
thought, once common among men, that the Spirit of 
God needed a house on earth in which to dwell; Heaven 
and earth are full of His glory. Yet this house of worship 
is evidence of the conviction of your hearts, that the 
human soul needs certain places and certain hours in 
which it consciously seeks to realize the Divine Presence, 
and be in communion with what it feels is Lord of 
all. To what end do we declare that God may be truly 
worshipped anywhere, if the practical result be that men 
worship nowhere? Of what avail our broader faith 
that any spot of earth is and may become for us a sacred 
place, a Holy Land, if there be no place hallowed to 
our thought by association, by sacred memories, by hours 
of worship? You have done well to build a house that 
is consecrated to the recognition of those unseen things 
which are eternal. For he who worships God within 
walls set apart, as are these, to the declaration of a 
great faith, to an ennobling freedom, to an inclusive fel- 
lowship, to a worthy service, finds other places sacred. 
To such an one, the round earth becomes God's temple; 
any place that Divine Love consecrates, a place of wor- 
ship; the universe his closet with shut door. For him 
the commonplace grows radiant at times with heavenly 
light, and 

" The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills." 
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You dedicate today this church that you have builded; 
but you will consecrate and hallow it anew, as the years 
go on, by many hours of worship and service. This will 
become for you more and more a sacred place, because 
here you have thought, and prayed, and found God, to- 
gether. 

Again, in building and dedicating this church, you place 
yourselves in that attitude which Maeterlinck, in a recent 
essay, names as one characteristic of this present time: 
the attitude of expectation. Much as you have here 
realized, you know that there is more to come. The 
great epochs of religious thought and life have always 
been characterized by this eager consciousness of new 
truth and new life about to be revealed. It was so in 
the days of the early Christians. One cannot fail to be 
impressed with the fact that there was among them the 
thrilling sense of a new order about to dawn; they felt 
themselves ready for it. They awaited eagerly the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. It was so in the days of 
which Wordsworth wrote, 

" Bliss was it in that hour to be alive." 

The same consciousness, the same expectation, is in 
the hearts that here and now await and prepare for the 
coming of new, diviner things. In the change from 
old to new there is indeed some perplexity. Yet the 
sense of largeness and freedom such as our time knows 
and your achievement witnesses, has ever heralded the 
dawn of a new spiritual day. We are, as has well been 
said, "moving in a wondrous dawn, and are ourselves 
hardly aware of the magic of the hour." You who dedi- 
cate this house to the newer faith and the larger service 
are in the attitude of expectation, and to such great 
faith much shall be given. By the power of this achieve- 
ment with which you front the future with hope, you, 
like those first disciples of the blessed Christ, are looking 
for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE WESTERN CON- 
FERENCE. 

Reverend William H. Backus. 

By virtue of my office as secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference I bring to you today the greeting 
of a hundred churches rejoicing with you over the com- 
pletion of this fine temple of worship, whose dedication 
which is consecration, begins today and will continue 
through the years as long as uplooking souls and man- 
loving hearts meet here for inspiration and fellowship. 
On the day that I left Chicago the president of our Con- 
ference, Mr. Morton D. Hull, came into our headquarters 
and when I told him where I was to be today, he said, 
" Carry to the Cleveland church my congratulations and 
best wishes." As we are gathered here today the feeling 
of a larger fellowship is present in the thought that all 
of the churches of our Western Conference are rejoicing 
in your joy. 

When you, the Unitarians of Cleveland, undertook the 
task of building it was no doubt to provide a more con- 
venient, commodious and beautiful house of worship for 
yourselves, but there was also the deeper motive of the 
good that it would do for the community in which it was 
to be placed. I rejoice in every new church that is 
erected, for its spire pointing upward marks the uplook 
of men. In this age when many have forsaken the source 
of high ideals, when their god is success and their worship 
luxury, such an achievement as you have accomplished 
is noteworthy and a cause for rejoicing. If the church is 
to survive it must approve itself unto men. Dr. Savage 
has pointed out most eloquently what the ideals of the 
church carried out would mean for society. I feel that 
the worth of the church can be appreciated by men only 
by its members " separating themselves from the world " 
as the Methodist of old said, not in distinctions of dress 
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or language or community, but by being better men, 
women and children than those who profess no ideals. 
In that way can this church become what it is dedicated 
to be — a center from which radiates light and love, a 
source of joy and blessing to all in Cleveland. But though 
what I have pointed out was your design in this building 
enterprise so splendidly carried through its achievement 
reaches farther than you know. Churches of which you 
have never heard are looking this way today and finding 
in your courage and sacrifice the inspiration that shall 
lead to their own triumph. The Cleveland church has 
ever been loyal to this larger fellowship. I have known 
every minister that you have had, and a noble succession 
of men and women it has been. Through them I know 
you. Your career as a church in this city has been clean 
and strong. You stand before the community as an object 
of respect and honor, I congratulate you upon it But 
there are churches of our fellowship who are weak and 
struggling, who have not made for themselves places of 
honor and respect, who because of the very name they 
bear are contemned. In return for the greeting that I 
bring from your sister churches I ask that which you have 
always given cheerfully and generously, your sympathy 
and support to the weaker brethren that in the end they 
may bear as proudly in their communities the name Uni- 
tarian as you do here. 

When one is out upon an autumn evening when the 
feathered tribes are gathering for their southward flight 
to experience the pleasures of a second summer in the 
Southland, he will hear above his head the rustling of 
wings and know that the migration has begun. As he 
listens to that ordered flight he will hear a weak, faint 
voice at the rear of the flock call out in appealing accents. 
Then from the van there comes a great, strong voice of 
commanding tone and instantly the flight is so ordered 
that the weak and weary one is not forsaken. Even 
as the birds order their courses in considerate comrade- 
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ship would I have our community of churches do their 
work. I am glad to be with you on this most memorable 
occasion to speak this word which I mean to be one 
indicative of our loyal, loving fellowship of free churches. 
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We whose names are here subscribed associate ourselves 
together as a Religious Society for mutual helpfulness in 
right living, and for the advancement of sound morals and 
pure religion in the community; and we hereby pledge 
ourselves to bear our part in the common cause, and to 
care for the welfare and influence of the Society of which, 
by this act, we become members. 

Basing our union upon this expressed moral and religious 
purpose, and emphasizing the religion of character and 
daily life above all creedal confessions, we invite to our 
membership all who are seriously drawn to us in our spirit 
and aims and who desire to have with us their Church 
Home. 

From the Constitution of the National Conference of 

Unitarian Churches: 

" These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. * * 
And we cordially invite to our working fellowship any 
who, while differing from us in belief, are in general 
sympathy with our spirit and practical aims." 



